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relief, have preserved for the most part their original
freshness. Some volcanic upheaval buried them at
an early date beneath a mass of debris and thus they
did not become worn away by the heavy monsoon
rains. Much of the beautiful carved work looks as
if it had just been finished, with the chisel mark
still upon it.
On these large surfaces of stone are portrayed
the chief incidents in the life of Gautama together
with the stories about him taken from the Jataka.
At every turn of the long galleries the calm figure
of the Buddha looks down from above. One meets
it suddenly in the moonlight, as though it were
still breathing peace and compassion upon all man-
kind. Amid the sculpture also, along the walls, his
figure is seen at the centre. Now he is preaching
to the birds and beasts like a St. Francis of the East.
Now he is receiving the veneration of the aboriginals
on some unknown shore. Everywhere his figure is
made strangely ethereal, even in the hard medium
of sculptured stone.
After that visit to Borobudur, it was not difficult
for me to understand the humanizing influence of
this Buddhist Creed. Even to-day, when much of
its inner force is spent, its great tradition still
remains. We cannot afford to leave it out of account;
for it surely follows that in our nerve-racked, shell-
shocked world, where the post-war pathological
factors in Europe, making for violence and hatred,
are so strong, every good influence which seeks to
establish peace and compassion on the earth must